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HEROINES OF THE WAR 


Some Things Women Have Done at the 
Battle-front 
By Helen H, Hoffman 


It happened during the great counter- 
offensive last June. She was a slender, 
mild-mannered young woman of twenty-six. 
A young ambulance driver, who was return- 
ing to the Casualty Clearing Station for 
more wounded men, noticed her sitting in 
the shade of an old tree at the crossroads. 

He couldn’t help but take notice of her, 
for as the car spun into the hospital road at 
a great clip she signaled it with her good 
right azm. Her left arm, about the elbow, 
wore a red-stained bandage which she had 
less than half an hour before fashioned from 
her handkerchief. 

‘©What’s ’appened ye?’’ queried the 
young Scotchman, as he eased the car to a 
standstill. 

‘CA pit of an accident—’’ 

‘«& pit o’ aecident!’’ he mused. 
a plucky un, ye are.’’ 

Aceustomed as he was to life in this mil- 
itary zone, he knew further questioning was 
unnecessary. Action alone, and not words, 
was the big thing that counted in this play 
of life and death that filled the hours of 
these young carriers of the sick and 
wounded. 

Instinet, quickened by experience, quite 
naturally moved the young driver to assist 
the injured girl to the ambulance. 

“*No, no,’’? she waved him aside protest- 
ingly, ‘‘I’m all right,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
the men down the road that I am worrying 
about. I’m afraid this may kill them. 
Would you please hurry and fetch them?’’ 

This combination of strength and tender- 
ness, which he had observed before in women 
out there, always made him feel a bit queer, 
as when on being faced with an unusual 
situation, one is puzzled for the moment 
how to meet it. 

“¢Tt’s fine, and all that sort of thing,’’ 
he had often argued with himself, but al- 
ways somehow there lurked deep in his 
inner consciousness the traditional feeling, 
inherited from countless forefathers, about 
young and lovely women being sheltered 
from such terrible existence as was fur- 
nished by war in this great iron-rimmed belt 
of tragedy. 
~ However, there was no time to dwell on 
the vast number of by-plays to this world 
war, or to speculate on the great social 
changes it had brought; so, again admir- 
ing the courage of these young women in 
the battle zone, but still doubting the ad- 
visability of such initiative permitted by the 
military authorities, he flung a cherry 
*‘Right-o, I’ll be back for you soon,’’ and 
climbed aboard his car. 

For nearly two years, this young woman, 
wearing the trim gray uniform of an English 
organization, had been driving an ambulance 
over these war-strewn roads, carrying the 
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wounded and the dying from advanced 
dressing stations to hospitals and trains be- 
yond the furies of the battlefield. 

While on duty this beautiful summer 
morning an enemy shell had exploded di- 
rectly in front of her fast-moving car, The 
orderly who sat beside her was killed in- 
stantly, and the partly wrecked car, with 
its four badly wounded soldiers, stood a 
helpless mass by the roadside. 

The young driver had been hit hy a piece 
of shrapnel and thrown to the ground. Her 
back was badly wrenched. But, in spite of 
the twitching pain, she got up and called 
a cheery command to the injured men to 
keep up their courage till she could summon 
assistance. 

She tried to walk, but, owing to the severe 


injury to her back, she soon discovered that | 


she could not even stand. 

It was a bad situation; but did this young 
woman sit down and cry in agony of pain 
and throttled effort? 

No, she did nothing of the sort. She had 
seen men die out there, turning brave looks 
on her, eyes filled with tender gratitude and 
a calm courage. This was no place for tears. 
In this great drama where human emotions 
played back and forth on the shuttle of life 
she had been schooled to meet all the re- 
quirements of her work with the same calm 
fortitude and quiet sense that her fighting 
brothers showed in circumstances equally as 
desperate a few miles beyond, where shells 
broke and artillery guns splashed the sum- 
mer sky with great ugly patches of black 
smoke . 

Being desperate to get aid as soon as 
possible, with the one idea of saying the in- 
jured men, the young driver, casting aside 
personal consideration, crawled on her hands 
over the grass-bordered roadway till she 
came to the crossroads. This effort, she 
found as she sank helpless to the ground, 
had taken all the strength that she could 
summon, 

A little later assistance came with the 
young ambulance driver. 

Shortly after, the car came tearing back 
over the narrow, sandy road, now glistening 
silver in the sunshine. It slowed down as it 
approached the suffering young woman. She 
still held her head high; she smiled en- 
couragement to the chauffeur to hurry with 
his charges. 

“‘They’re all right,’’ he called, reas- 
suringly. 

She tried to keep her mind fixed on the 
beauty of the summer morning. She found 
it helped to make her forget the throbbing 
pain of injured flesh and broken bones, 

The young Scotchman hurriedly told the 
story as his own car was being emptied of 
its wounded. When he returned a little 
while later to the hospital with the pluckly 
young woman, still smiling, in spite of her 
great discomfort, the surgeons and hospital 
attendants greeted her with interest and 
compliments. Laid on the stretcher, she 
fainted. 


For five months she lay a prisoner of pain 
and helplessness in the big military hospital. 
But every day she inquired of the visiting 
surgeon when she might expect to be re- 
turned to duty. 

Such was the spirit of young womanhood 
exhibited throughout this war. ; 

Such also was the wonderful spirit shown 
by the fighting men. 

Truly, as a young Red Cross nurse who 
had seen much remarked, ‘‘ There is no sex 
in heroism! ’” 

When the final history of the greatest of 
all world wars is given to us, interwoven 
with the thrilling deeds of heroism on the 
field will be revealed that radiant light of 
love that burned in the noble and heroic 
souls of women. 

Moved by many motives to carry on work 
which placed their health and even their 
lives in jeopardy, the consuming fire of pa- 
triotism blotted out the shadow of fear; 
their love and devotion to the men who were 
bearing the brunt of the war found expres- 
sion in their remarkable courage, in their al- 
most superhuman endurance, in their fine 
sympathy and resourcefulness. 

So, for the first time in history, women, 
not as individuals, but women as a class, 
women as part of society, women as part 
of the government they represent, are to be 
written into the records of war as a vital 
part of the huge machinery of Allied de- 
fense. 

At her office in London, Miss Agnes Con- 
way, Secretary of the Women’s Work Sub- 
Committee of the Imperial War Museum, is 
at work gathering facts concerning the work 
of Great Britain’s countless war heroines. 

The government is now considering sites 
for the location of the proposed great build- 
ing which will house the silent, pictured 
drama of the war, in trophies of the battle- 
field, and in a marvelous collection of weap- 
ons of warfare used to combat the enemy on 
earth, in the sea, and in the sky. 

I very much doubt if the whole history of 
woman’s enterprise can furnish a finer ex- 
ample to guide and inspire the future gen- 
erations of women than the heroism, the 
suffering, and the idealism of twentieth- 
century womanhood to be pictured in the 
great Imperial War Museum of England. 

Sacrifice of life for national duty and a 
principle will be told in an interesting col- 
lection of more than six hundred and fifty 
photographs of women who died in service 
in France, in Serbia, in Belgium, and in 
dangerous munition work at home. 

A number of these courageous women who 
gave their lives for their country and for 
world freedom were members of the big 
British and colonial nursing force in France. 

An interesting collection of ribbon and 
jeweled decorations to be shown in this per- 
manent exhibition of war history voices ex- 
pressions of gratitude from stricken peoples 
the world round for relief and service ren- 
dered by this army of hard-working women 
who dared defy the armies of the arch-enemy 
of peace. 
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Groups of figures modeled by well-known 
sculptors will picture the work of women in 
hospitals, in factories, on farms, and with 
the reserve army in France, cooking, sew- 
ing, repairing, driving cars, answering tele- 
phones, keeping books—everything that 
proved essential to the work of carrying on 
the war behind the lines. 

A marble bust of Edith Cavell brings one 
back to the early days of the war, and plans 
to keep her memory green bring us down 
to date with Queen Alexandria’s interest in 
a big hospital to be erected in her name. 

As this big exhibition will show, women 
from every corner of the globe rose when 
the call to service sounded. They volun- 
teered, as their brothers did, by the tens of 
thousands. 

New Zealand, Australia, Canada, India, 
and Scotland furnished a large number of 
nurses for hospital work in France and 
England, and American women whose num- 
bers run into the hundreds rendered incal- 
culable service in the big military hospitals 
of the Allied armies, 

Our own Salvation Army girls matched 
courage and great physical endurance and 
sublime cheerfulness with their British sis- 
ters in work under fire, day after day and 
night after night. 

Scores of these girls went through the 
whole American campaign in France, shar- 
ing the dangers of artillery and enemy gun- 
fire, to which they were exposed, with the 
American doughboy and the fearless aviator. 

Time and again these girls were located 
in line of duty between our own artillery 
fire and the enemy’s guns, while Boche 
planes engaged our aerial patrols overhead 
in heavy combat. But these young members 
of the Salvation Army coolly went about 
their work, giving first aid to the injured 
or, as the occasion offered, serving hot 
drinks and sandwiches to the reserves as 
they moved on up into battle. 

These young women, calm in the face 
of danger, with death striking all about 
them, made a wonderful record. Did they 
live a charmed life. It would appear so 
from the records, for of the 1,065 women 
members of this big peace army exposed to 
the deadly dangers in the battle zone only 
two were hit by pieces of exploding shells. 
They suffered, however, only slight scratches 
and small temporary inconvenience. Divis- 
ion commanders frequently referred to them 
as ‘‘the mascots of the Army.’’ 

On the Somme, at Chateau Thierry, at St. 
Mihiel, and in the Argonne, these fearless 
young women distinguished themselves and 
won the high commendation of the Ameri- 
can Army authorities. It was the demon- 
strated practical work they did that won 
them the confidence of the Army command- 
ers, and it was this feeling of confidence in 
them that caused the military authorities to 
sanction their work in the farthest advanced 
positions permitted to women. 

Many of the young infantrymen confessed 
that it was in their minds when they first 
met these girls to inquire if they were not 
afraid of being in such a strange place. 
But always, they said, the girls seemed so 
natural, going about their work as though 
they rightfully belonged there, that it left 
them quite disarmed, and there was nothing 
left for them to do but to admire them for 
the courage they showed and the fine ser- 
vice they were able to render. 


‘‘T shall never forget the surprise I got 
one dark, rainy night,’’ a little gunner told 
me, ‘‘when I came upon a Salvation Army 
girl distributing freshly baked doughnuts 
and oranges in the second-line trench. She 
was the first American woman I had seen in 
seven months, and it took three doughnuts 
to convince me that I was not dreaming. 
Those girls were afraid of nothing. This 
girl who visited us in the trench that night 
told us she had come up with a truck load 
of supplies sent by the Salvation Army. 
She stayed only long enough to distribute 
the goods. The road she traveled out on 
was being shelled. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,’’ 
she said. ‘I am so used to this noise that 
I suppose I’d be lonely without it.? Some 
nerve, wasn’t it?’’ added the admiring 
youth. 

In a big French military hospital in Paris 
all the stretcherbearers were women—young, 
strong women of the peasant class. 

What proved one of the greatest comforts 
to the American wounded in the big hospital 
at Neuilly, organized by Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt and other American women, was the 
American nurse. 

In this big hospital, through which thou- 
sands of wounded American boys have 
passed, there were seventy volunteers or 
nurses’ aides, in addition to the eighty-odd 
trained nurses. 

These seventy aides represented young 
and middle-aged American women who had 
given up homes of luxury, who had given 
up lives devoted to social pleasures, who 
had given up the sweet companionship of 
old friends and family, to enter the service. 

Incidentally, it may help to throw further 
light on the heroic part played by women in 
this war to mention here that more than one 
thousand women have been awarded the Mil- 
itary Medal and the Order of British Em- 
pire by the British Government for ‘‘devo- 
tion to duty’’ and for exhibition of ‘‘con- 
spicuous gallantry and bravery.’’ 

Though huge red crosses were painted 
lengthwise on the low-roofed hospital build- 
ings scattered throughout the war zone, the 
British war records are filled with the in- 
stances of their bombing by enemy avia- 
tors. 

During these raids which often succeeded 
in terrorizing the shell-shocked or badly in- 
jured patients, the behavior of the nurses 
was admirable, and invited the army’s high- 
est praise. The Government was quick to 
recognize this value in the nursing sisters, 
so that scores of them cited for ‘‘extraordi- 
nary bravery’’ under fire, wear today the 
badge of courage symbolized by the Mili- 
tary Medal. 

This fact would seem to prove anew that 
courage in women is not a casual quality 
to be found here and there among so-called 
superior members of the sex. The conduct 
of women in the war zones throughout four 
years of steady employment, under condi- 
tions that ealled for great personal sacrifice 
and cool courage, leads me to the belief that 
qualities that make for heroism in women 
represent the rule rather than the excep- 
tion —The Outlook, February 19th. 


POOR NORTH CAROLINA—RICH 
AND DOESN'T KNOW IT 


North Carolina will pay about $50,000,000 
in income and excess profits taxes to the 


federal government this year. It is a great 
sum of money, but it ruins no one. Any 
person who does not pay income or excess 
profits taxes would be quite willing, even 
glad, to be in position to do so. 

The federal government levies taxes, and 
it goes after them. Officials realize that it 
is their duty to collect every dollar. There 
is nothing harsh or arbitray in their meth- 
ods. They are disposed to be reasonable, to 
to have an open mind as to technicalities and 
doubtful points, there is never a disposition 
to be severe with the citizen who gives evi- 
dence of an honest purpose to pay; but they 
get the taxes. There is neither discrimina- 
tion, favoritism nor carelessness in either 
levying or collecting. 

In the state, counties and municipalities, 
on the contrary, the collection of taxes is 
a haphazard affair. 

Here is North Carolina paying out all 
this money in federal taxes, yet its legisla- 
tors are dismayed at the suggestion that 
North Carolina can afford to do things for 
itself. The fact is that we could build 
roads, furnish shelter and treatment for all 
the insane, provide abundantly for all edu- 
cational and eleemonsyary institutions, and 
the burden would never be felt. 

Taxes paid or accrued constitute an item 
of exemption under the federal law.— 
Greensboro Daily News. 


COLLEGE NOTES 
TEMPE BODDIE 


Dr. Henry E. Jackson, a member of the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, gave 
a course of lectures on Community Service 
in January. These lectures were especially 
helpful and inspiring to those who are soon 
to go out and take their places as communi- 
ty leaders in the state. 

Monday evening, February the fourth, in 
the dining room of Spencer Building, the 
annual College Party took place. This was 
a particularly gala occasion as it was the 
celebration of the end of quarantine as well 
as examinations. After many amusing 
“*stunts’’ by the college organizations and 
an hour or more of dancing, the following 
girls were awarded prizes: Prettiest, Miss 
Pauline Greene, who represented Cinderelle; 
most original, Misses Mary Bradley and 
Naney Yarborough, who were simply 
‘‘Nothing’’; the funniest, Misses Marie 
Richards and Elizabeth Smith, who with a 
tremendous umbrella, raincoats and over- 
shoes were ‘‘Dr. Kleegman’s Pets’’; the 
best dancers, Misses Virginia Postles and 
Marion Wright. 

Our celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day began at the early hour of seven, when 
all gathered about the new flag pole to sing 
our National anthem as the flag was raised. 
At eleven-thirty, Dr. John E. White, of An- 
derson College, South Carolina, delivered an 
address to faculty and students. He told 
what he believed would be Washington’s 
own interpretation of present day affairs. 
In the evening patriotic tableaux represent- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Peace were presented at the Hut. 

The College was delighted on the twenty- 
fourth of February with a lecture by Major 
Dupont, a member of the French Commis- 
sion. His subject was the Relation of the 
United States and France. The charming 
personality of the lecturer, together with his 
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enthusiastic account of the part our own 
North Carolina boys have played in winning 
the war won over the entire audience. Few 
lecturers have pleased an audience at the 
college so much. 

‘«Better Speech Week’’ was observed at 
the College during the last week of Feb- 
tuary. Many interesting and enjoyable 
methods were employed to arouse interest 
and to secure the cooperation of everyone in 
making this a success in the College. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity, gave a series of lectures at the 
College during the first week of March. In 
the ‘‘Novel of Today’’ we were inspired 
to read with a keener appreciation the 
modern ‘‘good stories, well-told’’. Dr. 
Phelps, in his ‘‘Literary Pilgrimage Thru 
England’’ showed his audience the historic 
and literary charm of Devonshire, the Great 
Salisbury Plain, the Lake Country, and 
Dartmouth. He also gave many delightful 
personal sketches of the lives of England’s 
greatest authors. ‘‘Culture and Happiness 
presented to Dr. Phelps’ hearers a working 
foundation for the happiness which stands 
the test of every day wear—the happiness 
which comes from within. In that founda- 
tion were laid an all-engrossing ‘‘work to 
do’’, a satisfying religion, an appreciation 
of good music, and a love for the best in 
art, nature and books. The last address on 
Browning, in addition to arousing a person- 
al interest in the man showed how the poet 
might be styled ‘‘a perfect Bard,’’ because 
he chronicled the stages of all life, he wrote 
the poetry of human passion, thought, and 
feeling. 

‘CAll of a Sudden Peggy’’ was presented 
by the Senior Class Friday, March the twen- 
ty-first. The cast was well chosen and the 
performance pleased the large audience 
which filled the auditorium. 

Tuesday, April the first, in the Y. W. C. 
A. Hut the faculty and students were at 
home to their friends from four to six in 
the afternoon and at eight in the evening. 
The guests were welcomed by Miss King, 
assisted by members of the faculty; Misses 
Bollinger, Tennent, and Coolidge served 
punch. The College enjoyed this opportun- 
ity of receiving its friends from the city. 

The Cornelian and Adelphian Literary 
Societies were the guests of the Dikean So- 
ciety Saturday evening, April the fifth. 
The excellent presentation of ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’’ delighted all who were 
present and the guests were very grateful 
to the Dikeans for a delightful evening. 

The College was pleased to have as its 
guests recently members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Association of the state. Miss Bev- 
ier of the University of Illinois, addressed 
the conference. We were especially glad to 
have with us members of the Alumnae As- 
sociation who are engaged in this work. 

The College and its friends were invited 
‘to the celebration of Senior ‘‘Tree Night,’’ 
Tuesday evening, April 15th. The celebra- 
tion took the form of a masque, ‘‘The 
Legend of the Silver Poplars’’. 
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Hester Struthers, ’93-’94, reports that 
her small community sent in more than three 
hundred knitted articles for the soldiers. 

Cassie Ward Allen, ’94-’95, writes from 
Sampson County that she has always been 


an advocate of high taxes well spent and 
she expects to continue to work for them. 

Mary Arrington, ’95, has been appointed 
on the Board of Vocational Education in 
North Carolina. She was a most welcome 
visitor at the college in April. She is 
spending the winter at her home in Rocky 
Mount. 

Edna Hardin Hanner, ’94-’96, is living at 
Julian, N. C. She writes that our college 
has been a great factor in helping her com- 
munity. Mrs. Hanner has a ten-year-old 
daughter, Maud Elizabeth. 

Mary F. DeVane, ’97, was made state di- 
rector of the continuous campaign for books 
for our soldiers and sailors. She has col- 
lected through various agencies 25,000 books 
and also some money for this work. As 
President of the Goldsboro Woman’s Club 
she directed work for Liberty Bonds, rec- 
reation homes for our soldiers in France, 
Red Cross work, ete. 

Mrs. Walter Crowell, of Monroe, known 
here as Virginia Newby, ’97-’02, writes 
most interestingly of her war work. As 
spokesman for the five women who can- 
vassed Union County she aided in selling 
two-thirds of the county’s quota. She was 
chairman of the Red Cross drive and with 
her helpers almost trebled their allotment. 
For the W. S. S. campaign she did all the 
clerical work. As chairman for collecting 
refugee garments the allotment was trebled. 
As chairman of layettes for French and Bel- 
gium babies she bought and helped make 19 
of the 31 layettes furnished. For seven 
months she spent four hours each week at 
the Red Cross rooms, besides three hours 
each Friday for four months. She served 
as executive secretary for the Junior Red 
Cross. As captain of Company A of the 
canteen service she served about 80,000 pass- 
ing troops. As president of the Monroe 
chapter of the U. D. C. she sent donations 
and wrote to the occupants of the Vance 
bed at Neuilly, France. She wrote articles 
for local papers to aid the campaigns. She 
canned a jar of vegetables and a jar of 
fruit for each day in the year and has 
preached and practiced conservation until 
she says her friends consider her crazy on 
the subject. She has three boys under 
twelve and has been asked how she finds 
time to do any outside work. Her answer 
is: ‘‘My college training taught me to 
utilize every moment.’’ During the epi- 
demic she nursed and served hundreds of 
meals to the sick. We are proud of her 
record which shows her splendid spirit. 

Mabel Massey, 796-799, is county demon- 
stration agent in Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia. She organized five chapters of the 
Red Cross and nursed eighty-two cases of 
influenza, instructed in Red Cross sewing 
and helped in all the drives. 

Mary Howard Clement, ’98-’99, lives near 
Oxford. Her little son is named Charles 
Bryant Clement. 

Mary Elizabeth Wells, ’98-’99, is super- 
visor of the practice school at Cullowhee. 

Margaret Robinson Hoover, 799-700, lives 
near Charlotte. She has three children, Vir- 
ginia, Ida Lois, and George. 

Rhea Featherston, ’99-’00, is expecting to 
receive her degree from the University of 
California. She has had training in nurs- 
ing and gymnastics and has been teaching 
home nursing and corrective gymnastics at 
the Santa Monica High School. She was 


director of Red Cross nursing and of the 
educational department of the Red Cross 
Chapter in Santa Monica during the war. 

Nell Kerr, ’00-’01, has been serving as 
stenographer and secretary for an officer in 
the War Department. 

Bertha Herman, ’01, attended the Home 
Economies Conference at the college. 

Meta Fletcher Hutchinson, ’00-’05, has 
three charming little girls who will some day 
become students at our college. Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s home is now in Winston-Salem. 

Julia Pasmore, ’02, is at home in Cary 
this year on account of her mother’s health, 

Daphne Carraway, ’02, visited the college 
in April. She is now doing welfare work 
in Warrenton. She does a great work for 
the adult illiterates in the mill settlement of 
the Peck Manufacturing Company. 

Betty Aiken Land, ’03, is very busy in 
her county supervision efforts in Guilford. 
She helped to organize twenty-two war say- 
ing societies and made nearly sixty talks on 
thrift. She secured two of the thousand dol- 
lar subscriptions and one boy of fourteen 
signed a card for $200. During the Chapel 
Hill summer school Miss Land secured $19,- 
000 in war savings subscriptions. In her 
Guilford County work she has an immense 
field and is receiving much encouragement. 

Zula Patterson, ’03-’05, is Mrs. James L. 
Brown, of Concord. She has a three-year- 
old daughter, Esther Alexander. 

Emily Walker, ’03-’05, visited the college 
during the Home Service Conference of the 
Red Cross which met in Greensboro. She 
and a number of other alumnae were pres- 
ent at the reception given to the delegates 
at the hut by our college Red Cross chapter. 
All were enthusiastic in their admiration of 
the hut. 

Evelyn Royall Coward, ’04, lives almost 
on the banks of the Tuckaseigee river, near 
Cullowhee. Mr. Coward is a merchant and 
farmer. They have a daughter, Margaret 
Evelyn. 

May Greenfield, ’05-’06, was a member of 
Dr. Long’s hospital unit. 

Ruth Fulcher, ’05-’07, helped in all the 
war activities in her community. 

Carrie B. Graeber Redditt, ’06, is living 
at Edward, N. C., and is greatly interested 
in the school in her town. 

Margaret Call Thompson, ’07, is living in 
North Wilkesboro. She has two children, 
Sarah Elizabeth and James Houston, Jr. 

Kathleen Hall, ’07-’09, is teaching in 
Thomasville. During the epidemic she con- 
ducted an information bureau and rendered 
good service . 

Gertrude Provost Koonce, ’07-’10, served 
as chairman of the Jacksonville, N. C., local 
Red Cross chapter. She and her workers 
enrolled 522 members—one branch at Swans- 
boro, one at Snead’s Ferry, and one colored 
auxiliary at Jacksonville. Mrs. Koonce has 
two children, Thomas Battle, Jr., and Kath- 
rine Fonville. 

The following from the Brooklyn Daily 
Times of December 20, 1918, is of special 
interest : 

‘* According to tentative plans made pub- 
lie today the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is preparing to spend approximately one 
million dollars in strengthening its organiza- 
tion in Brooklyn and on Long Island. As 
a part of the Methodist Centenary Survey 


(Continued on page 6) 
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AN APPRECIATION 


It is impossible to estimate the valuable as- 
sistance which was given the Equal Pay bill 
by the Press of our state. In addition to ed- 
itorials, the papers, through the news col- 
umns, rendered all possible aid toward secur- 
ing the passage of the bill. We give below 
some of the editorials. We have not space for 
all of them. Moreover, we have doubtless 
failed to see many of them, for we did not 
have the opportunity of reading many 
papers. Nevertheless other supporters of 
the bill read and appreciated every line 
written in its behalf. At this time we wish 
to thank each editor for his strong, gener- 
ous support which has helped greatly in 
arousing a public demand for justice. 

J. D. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 


The women teachers of North Carolina 
are insisting on equal pay for equal work 
in the schoolroom. On the face of it it 
would seem that in this period of adjust- 
ment when all evils are popularly supposed 
to be about righted there would be no dif- 
fieulty in securing action on such a just 
claim. But expediency and injustice die 
hard sometimes; it seems that where women 
are concerned they die especially hard. 
While other workers ask for and get all sorts 
of concessions the woman teacher struggles 
along under a wage system that denies her 
the same reward for the same work that a 
man does. The two are not paid according 
to merit, but according to sex. She is pen- 
alized on account of the accident of birth. 

This condition is a survival of the time 


when a woman went out to work not as a 


full-fledged supporter of herself, but only 
as a contributor to her support. The teach- 
ing profession in the past has been over- 
crowded with women, mainly because they 
were denied entrance into other lines of 
work. They have been paid a pittance be- 
cause some of them were willing to work for 
a pittance. But nearly all women workers 
now support themselves, many of them con- 
tribute to the support of others. The pro- 
fession is no longer overcrowded. But those 


who refuse to work for a pittance will have 
their places filléd by untrained, underedu- 
cated tyros who are willing to work cheaply 
unless some sort of legislation is enacted to 
prevent it. The state would be the sufferer, 
of course, in the effect that such novices 
would have on the children of North Caro- 
lina. 

There are people who maintain that where 
women and men are concerned there is no 
such thing as equal work; that almost any 
man is the superior of almost any woman in 
the schoolroom. They have no reason to 
offer; they just ‘‘feel’’ that way about it. 
Without detracting from the work of the 
men teachers it can be stated that women 
are superior to men in matters of method 
and detail, of which schoolroom work large- 
ly consists; they surpass men in patience 
and tact, indispensable qualities of any good 
teacher. So far as discipline is concerned 
there are multitudes of women teachers who 
can shake, a sixteen-year-old boy until his 
teeth rattle. Women, naturally, are not as 
lazy as men; all females have more energy 
than males. 

It has been argued that men teachers mar- 
ry, consequently needing more money to 
support a family. What has that to do with 
the justice of the thing? Must the women 
teachers give of the wages that they ought 
to get for the same work to support the 
wives of their male colleagues? Besides, 
what of the unmarried man who teaches? 
Is he entitled to more pay than his sister 
because he might get married some time 
and need the money that is his sister’s due 
to spend on her sister-in-law? 

Other people complain that the woman 
teacher is only working until she can find a 
husband, leaving her job after a few years; 
they would penalize her in advance. Is it 
not true that far more men leave the pro- 
fession, even in proportion to their num- 
bers, than women, teaching only until they 
can save a little money with which to con- 
tinue their education, making of their work 
only a stepping stone to the ministry, or 
the law or the practice of medicine or busi- 
ness? 

And what of the needs of the woman 
teacher, the necessity of supplying herself 
with food, decent clothing, decent lodging? 
Like the man who gets more pay for the 
same work she must have these things. Her 
professional training is as costly. The man 
teacher can sometimes, in the vacation 
period, pick up a dollar or two, most of the 
women have to go back home and subsist on 
the charity of relatives. But for these rels- 
tives one wonders what she would do to 
maintain connection between body and soul. 

But leaving out the necessity of women 
teachers being paid as much for their work 
as men teacheys, who are themselves the vie- 
tims of low wages, where does the square 
deal upon which the American business man 
and the American lawmaker pride them- 
selves enter into this matter? It simply 
does not enter. 
a square deal for the women. Are those who 
are responsible for lower wages for the 
same work honest men? If so they will 
have to prove it upon some other ground 
than the matter of teacher’s wages. They 
are driving a hard bargain with the women 
because the women are helpless. 

The editor of the Alumnae News of the 
State Normal College put the question di- 


There is no such thing as | 


rectly to several national and state officials 
last spring. Sixty-five of them replied. 
Two of the replies were from people who be- 
lieved in equal pay but were unwilling to 
write for publication. Two did not com- 
mit themselves. Two were from men who 
did not understand the request and indorsed 
better schools. Two were from men who be- 
lieve in the principle of equal pay but con- 
sidered this an inopportune time to begin a 
campaign in behalf of it. Two were from 
men who believe in the principle of equal 
pay but feel that it would not be practical 
on account of the law of supply and de- 
mand. One man opposed it. The other fif- 
ty-four unreservedly supported the proposi- 
tion. The response was gratifying but it 
will take more than this to bring about the 
desired equal pay for equal work. 

If the women get action in their agitation 
they will have to agitate unceasingly. They 
ask for no bonuses, no privilege, no favors. 
They only ask for justice. They must ask 
men, for men are their paymasters. If their 
paymasters are just men they will get jus- 
tice. But they will have to keep everlast- 
ingly at it. It has always been easy for 
men to put women off. The women teach- 
ers should refuse to be put off this time. 

The teacher, man or woman, is always be- 
ing urged to maintain a self-respect. Under 
a wage system that pays men more than wo- 
men for no other reason than that they are 
men, how can the woman be self-respecting? 
The maintenance of such a system will, in 
the end, drive out trained, competent wo- 
men; other occupations are calling for them. 
They will not be the losers. The children 
of the men who refuse to grant them equali- 
ty in the matter of wages will be—Greens- 
boro Daily News, February 8th. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 
SERVICE 


The passage of Senator Stacey’s bill for 
equal pay for women in school when they 
render equal service would be nothing more 
than a simple act of justice to the faithful 
women who have been the backbone of the 
teaching force in the State. 

The time has come when men must recog- 
nize women as their full equals in every re- 
spect. Women must have what they earn 
and all they earn and the notion must be 
abandoned forever that woman is inferior. 
She must be placed squarely on her merits 
and whatever her deserts call for must be 
given her, however much ashamed of them- 
selves the demonstration may make woman’s 
husband, brothers, father and uncles. 

Of course we know that all this is more or 
less revolutionary. It has always been the 
rule that a man with a family to support 
should get more pay than a person, male or 
female, not similarly encumbered. And 
maybe the time will come when the fathers 
of children will be pensioned. But mothers’ 
pensions have a far better chance. And 
pension legislation is a different proposi- 
tion anyway from _ teacher-compensation 
legislation. 

It will not be very comforting to a man 
with a wife and a good-sized family of 
children to have to accept the same salary 
as a young miss just out of the training 
school. But if the young lady has the same 
qualifications as the man with the family 
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she ought to have the same pay. This would 
release the man for other work at which 
possibly he could make more money. 

Equal pay is revolutionary because we 
have grown accustomed to a system that is 
rooted in injustice and a mistaken notion of 
the sort and extent of consideration that is 
due woman. But because an undertaking is 
quite a departure from accepted practices 
is no sign that it is not perfectly just and 
practicable—News and Observer, February 
25th, 


AN UNDESERVED HANDICAP 


Whatever may be the fate of the bill 
which the representative from Robeson 
County has introduced, by which the woman 
school teacher would be given a pay equal 
to that which men teachers are given for 
equal performance of duty, the bill is found- 
ed on the principles of justice. Many wo- 
men do better service as teachers than men, 
yet because they are mere women they must 
accept smaller pay than the man would get. 
This condition is simply a survival of cus- 
tom. It was the idea of our forefathers 
that woman should occupy an inferior posi- 
tion, and that when she did find occupation 
she must be content with inferior pay. It is 
perhaps a fact that the better educational 
talent in the State today is represented by 
the women teachers. They probably out- 
class the men as educators, and yet by es- 
tablished custom the woman’s salary must 
be shaved, and simply because it is drawn 
by a woman. We are hoping Representative 
Staey safe deliverance for his excellent in- 
tentions. If the people of the State had a 
vote in the matter, they would be found 
with him by a large majority. North Caro- 
lina could give no better indication that the 
day of enlightenment has come for her than 
by removing this undeserved handicap from 
the women in the school houses.—Charlotte 
Observer, February 26th. 


EQUAL PAY BILL MAKES START 
TOWARD THE RIGHT 


Apologists for the status quo are asking 
every day what shall it advantage the 
women teachers of North Carolina if the 
General Assembly pass an ‘‘equal-service- 
equal-pay’’ bill without machinery to en- 
force it? 

Such a bill has gone through the Senate 
and is due any moment in the House. In 
that larger body is said to be considerable 
opposition, much of it from the Department 
of Education, which isn’t without its chi- 
valry in abundance; but ‘‘at this time’’ 
does not regard the movement ‘‘oppor- 
tune.’’ If the head of the schools will not 
support such a measure, who shall say that 
the Legislature should do so? 

So comes back the old economic trouble. 
It cannot be conceived that the Department 
of Education begrudges any school teacher, 
white or black, man or woman, all that the 
State of North Carolina will stand for. But 
it is objected that reducing the teacher-wage 
system to a dead level makes no accounting 
of the larger demands upon the men; the 
bigger calls upon the married than the sin- 
gle; and it would tend to the feminization 
of the profession, the argument goes. 

All of which is reasonable, for it now ex- 
ists. The boards of education do not make 


any distinction between married and single 
men unless these men perform different ser- 
vice. The authorities do not seem to worry 
about the wage of a woman who may have 
husband and many children to support, nor 
does the gross over-crowding of rooms with 
children, characteristic condition of women’s 
departments, make any difference. The dis- 
creditable truth is that this state, still un- 
divorced from the old feudal system and its 
slave labor, imposes slave work and pays 
slave wages. It does not regard under-pay- 
ment and over-payment as economically un- 
sound or morally indefensible. 

And we do not believe that paying women 
and men teachers the same salaries for the 
same hard work will drive the men from 
the schools, however unfit they are to remain 
in the profession if this narrow view is 
taken. What inevitably would happen 
would be the pricking of the public consci- 
ence into seeing its lasting wrong not only 
to the women teachers, but to the men as 
well. The woman teacher isn’t a product of 
the home-savers. She is a necessity growing 
out of the fact that the state stands for 
pauper labor and thinks such labor pays. 
Men do not go back more than two decades 
to find Populism controlling the schools and 
demanding in the country schools that $20 
a month be the limit for men. It was even 
so because a Populist farmer never could 
see how a man furnishing the directive wis- 
dom of a mule and a plow should be rated 
lower than the molder of the immortal mind. 

If the House will pass the Equal Pay for 
Equal Service bill, whether there is any pro- 
vision for penalizing the boards which ig- 
nore it, the state makes a start toward cor- 
recting a gross wrong, and change in what- 
ever direction must be advantageous.—Ral- 
eigh Times, March 4th. 


FOUNDED ON JUSTICE: 


The House ought to pass the bill giving 
women in the North Carolina schools the 
same pay as men when they render the same 
service. The Senate has already passed the 
bill and as we remember it by a unanimous 


vote or practically unanimous. Let the 
House follow suit. 
The bill is founded on justice. It will 


drive some married men from the school. 
But that will not necessarily be an unde- 
sirable result. Many a man who makes an 
indifferent teacher may have in him the 
makings of a first-rate merchant, manufac- 
turer, traveling salesman or something else. 
Conditions which will drive him into a new 
field of effort may eventually be everlast- 
ingly blessed by him. 

Women who have looked into this matter 
give instances of injustice to women that 
are enough to make a person weep for the 
shame of it. Women with years of expe- 
rience paid two-thirds the salary of a young 
man just out of college; women asked to 
take places vacated by young men and un- 
blushingly offered a third less for the same 
work; women with heavy home responsibili- 
ties, working shoulder to shoulder with care- 
free young men and getting only a frac- 
tion of the pay, and so on. 

Now is the best time that ever will come 
in North Carolina to put the new rule of 
fair play into effect. Many of the men who 
have been in the schools are in the army or 
have just gotten out of it. There are fewer 


men in school work than there have been in 
many years. The law will cause less confu- 
sion and disturbance of conditions than it 
ever would again. We realize fully the se- 
riousness of the proposed measure. It is 
one of the bills that reach to the founda- 
tions of things. It starts a force that will 
not stop until it reaches every branch of 
industry. But it is justice and the only sen- 
sible way to treat with justice is to mollify 
it as much as possible by running to meet it. 
Members of the House will be doing the 
womanhood of the state but common justice 
by voting that women teachers shall have 
equal pay for equal service. They will be 
told that it is a beautiful theory, but it 
won’t work, Let them swallow no such bro- 
mide. Anything that’s right can be made 
to work.—News and Observer, March 6th. 


LOSS OF THE EQUAL PAY BILL 


The Observer is printing an article that 
is in the way of positive information in the 
matter of the bill that was introduced in the 
Legislature providing equal pay for equal 
service for school teachers in the state. A 
great many people are under the impression 
that this bill was enacted into law—as it 
should have been—but this is unfortunately 
not the case. The educational committee 
held it back until after the regular session 
had expired and a good many legislators had 
gone home, and then sent it out with an un- 
favorable report. It had gone to the House 
from the Senate with unanimous approval. 
Tt had also been of so general approval by 
the people of the state that its enactment 
had been considered as a matter of course. 
But The Observer’s correspondent points out 
that the State Superintendent of Education, 
while he opposed the bill, at the same time 
acknowledged the existing injustice to wo- 
men and believes the Educational Depart- 
ment can correct the discrimination. Havy- 
ing the power to do so, we should say it 
will act in line with state sentiment and 
come forward with the performance of a 
duty the Legislature failed in. The matter 
seems to be, to use a common expression, 
“‘up to’’ the State Superintendent.—Char- 
lotte Observer, March 16th. 


EQUAL PAY 


‘“‘Women employees of the government 
are to be given a fair chance to receive the 
compensation due for their work and a fair 
chance for advancemer4 where they show 
themselves worthy of advancement, if the 
reclassification commission can bring it 
about,’’ says former Representative Keat- 
ing, of Colorado, a member and secretary of 
the joint congressional commission appoint- 
ed to reclassify employes of the federal and 
municipal governments in the District of 
Columbia. 

Equal pay for equal service upsets the 
rules under which every department of ac- 
tivity has been carried on, but it is funda- 
mentally just and is an ideal which should 
be reached as rapidly as possible. 

The only argument for paying a man 
more for the same work is that he has a 
family. This amounts to a pure pension 
system, and if anybody is to be pensioned 
in connection with the service of the bring- 
ing up of a family perhaps the money would 
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go further if the pension were paid directly 
to the mother. 

And it is not the extra pay to the married 
man, particularly if he is an experienced 
man, that the women fellow workers com- 
plain so vigorously against. It is the extra 
pay for the unmarried men, the young fel- 
lows with no responsibility and little expe: 
rience, that galls. 

Maybe we cannot come to it all of a sud- 
den, but the principle of equal pay is just 
and eventually it must be made the working 
rule-—News and Observer, March 19th. 


WOMEN ALLEGING MORE 
DISCRIMINATION 


The slogan of equal pay for equal service 
crops out again in no uncertain terms with 
the last few days of the General Assembly. 
This time the kick appears to be directed at 
the bill allowing increase in salaries, and 
authorizing the Governor and Council of 
State to fix salaries within the maximum 
provided for clerks and stenographers of 
the state departments. Chief clerks, under 
the bill which passed the House and Senate 
yesterday, will get not over $2,500 unless 
they have been in the service ten years, when 
they may be given a 20 per cent increase. 

It is pointed out that this is another dis- 
crimination against the women clerks and 
there are several who have been in the ser- 
vice of the state for longer than ten years— 
women who have rendered eminently satis- 
factory service. They, however, cannot be 
chief clerks under the prevailing custom, 
and so cannot derive benefit from the pro- 
vision made for chief clerks who get the 20 
per cent increase for service. 

Equal pay for equal service. It’s the 
same slogan, and the same fight, and while 
the women realize that the bill is now a law, 
and there’s nothing to do about it, they are 
anxious that the world know just what it 
means.—News and Observer, March 9th. 


EQUAL PAY 


Upon writing a history of the Equal Pay 
bill, we decided not to print that history at 
present. In the first place the Alumnae 
News does not have room for a full account 
of the bill, and in the second place, it is 
better for the educational progress of the 
state not to give that history to the public 
if an equalization of teachers’ salaries can 
be secured without it. Let us therefore 
watch the program being made by the State 
Department of Edueation in equalizing the 
salaries of the State Board of Examiners 
and Institute Conductors. The following 
quotation from the Greensboro Daily News 
is of interest: 

«Then Dr. Brooks suggested that the 
board should unify the work, centering chief 
responsibilities upon one member, whose pay 
would be in excess of the regular salaries 
of other members. He would have all other 
members of the board obtain equal compen- 
sation. Another suggestion from the super- 
intendent is that the state should be divided 
into districts, with a member of the board 
stationed in each district. In fact, resi- 
dences would be established in the various 
districts by the members and with this 
change effected there would be a resultant 
saving of time and money that would as- 
sume large proportions. ’’ 

The Raleigh Times says that of the 


amount appropriated for this educational 
work, $13,500 is spent in salaries, $4,500 
in traveling expenses, that the plan of Dr. 
Brooks would fix the salaries of the five 
members at $2,500 each and of the chair- 
man at $3,000. 

On May 3rd ‘‘equal pay for each of the 
six members of the state board of examin- 
ers and institute conductors was virtually 
assured this afternoon when the executive 
committee of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing equality of compensation.’’ The reso- 
lution was proposed by Superintendent 8S. D. 
Underwood, of the Pitt County Schools, and 
seconded by Miss Mary Arrington, of Rocky 
Mount. All the women of the state wish 
to express their appreciation of the effort 
made by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in securing this equalization 
and to extend their hearty congratulation 
for the success with which his efforts have 
been crowned. J. D. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


(Continued from page 8) 


a countrywide campaign to raise $80,000,000 
for home and foreign missions is now un- 
derway. This is said to be the largest 
amount that any church body has attempted 
to raise. 

““Tn order that a complete survey may be 
made so that the moneys received may be 
wisely distributed workers are busy in every 
state to ascertain the needs of the parishes. 
The church parish is the unit. With the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church as the starting 
point, the survey will be carried on in every 
parish of the City of New York, under the 
direction of Miss Ruth Johnson, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

‘Miss Johnson is a social expert and sur- 
vey organizer. She has forty young women 
in training at Columbia University to assist 
her in her work. Miss Johnson has been 
engaged by the Centenary Survey Commit- 
tee and will direct the survey in other cities 
as well as in New York. 

“At present Miss Johnson is conducting 
a house-to-house canvass in the Hanson 
Place M. E. Church parish. She reports 
that scores of families have no church con- 
nections whatever. Such reports will form 
the basis for the home missionary work 
which will be conducted as a result of the 
survey and the campaign for funds.’’ 

Ruth Johnston was a student here from 
1908 to 1914. 

Mary Hendley Cline, ’08-’09, is living in 
Hickory, N. C. Her son is Frank Lawrence, 
Junior. Her husband is First Lieutenant, 
commanding officer of the 105th engineer 
train and has been in France since May, 
1918. Mrs. Cline helped in all the forms of 
war work, 

Cora Morton, ’08-’09, is serving in the 
Motor Transport Corps of the War Depart- 
ment. She is principal clerk of the admin- 
istrative branch, executive division, Through 
her office more than $12,000 worth of war 
sayings stamps were sold. She writes that 
she has marched down Pennsylvania Avenue 
in parades and has tried to help in all forms 
of war work, 

Jessie Smoak Pharr, ’09, was Liberty Loan 
chairman in Wilkesboro. Nettie and Edith 
Smoak and Frances Hendren, all our former 
students, were on the Liberty Loan com- 


mittee. Louise Lunn Cowles, ’97-’99, had 
charge of the Junior Red Cross. By ar- 
ticles for the papers and by rhymes and va- 
rious other methods the loan committee ren- 
dered fine service. Mrs. Pharr remembers 
us with a few rhymes she published: 


WHY SAVE? 
Save a little bit of wheat today— 
A little save from out a generous store, 
And by that saving help to drive away 
Starvation’s wolf from some war-widow’s 
door, 
Waking a joy of gratitude that we, 
Hedged in a wealth of plenty, never see. 
Save a bit of sugar day by day; 
And what to us no sacrifice will be, 
But mere wise curbing of a wasteful way, 
May soften for some wee child o’er the sea, 
Robbed of the gladness that is childhood’s 
meed, 
The rigors of war-gendered pain and need. 


Save a bit of meat from day to day, 

That many bits so saved may help sustain 

The men who fight our battles far away, 

And bear for us the trench-life’s fearful 
strain. 

New strength to dare to die, new hope to 
live, 

Our saving of a little bit may give. 


Save a little bit of food each day; 

Help to make shorter this so weary strife. 

A little saved from out our plenty may 

Bring to a close the hell of war now rife. 

Show that the way of love is better still, 

Give to the sad earth peace, to men good 
will. 


Little Bo-Peep would lose her sheep, 
Also her home and money, 

If Kaiser Bill could work his will 
In our land of milk and honey. 


But Little Bo-Peep is not asleep, 
And Kaiser Bill shall know it; 
She does not mean to let him win, 

And she’ll buy bonds to show it. 


Soldiers, soldiers, beat the Hun! 

We will back you every one, 

For we will buy bonds enough 

To buy the things that ‘‘treat ’em rough.’? 


The Hun’s bloody advance 
In Belgium and France 
Was growing more rapid each day; 
But our people bought bonds 
And sent soldiers across, 
And they’re driving the ruffians away. 


Peter, Peter, who loves the right, 
Is so old he cannot fight, 

But Uncle Sam has bonds to sell, 
And he can buy them very well. 


Peter, Peter, he has done 

All he can to beat the Hun, 

For he bought some bonds before 
And now he’s going to buy more. 


Sophia Hart Wakeley, ’08-"10, has two 
small sons. Dr. Wakeley was in the ser- 
yice, 

Blanche Stockard, °10-°11, is stenographer 
in the office of Col. J. Bryan Grimes. 

Annie Coward, ’11-’12, is primary teacher 
in the Cullowhee practice school. 


(Continued on page §) 
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and in the Commercial Branches. 


in both regular and special courses. 


Fall Term Opens in September 


| 
| 


Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, 
Science, Pedagogy, Music, and Home Economics. 


Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Do- 
mestic Science, Household Art and Economics; in Music; 


Teachers and Graduates of other colleges provided for 


Scholarship S§ Service 


grounds. 


Dormitories furnished by the State. 


cost. 
a year. 


For catalogue and other information, address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, Presidenz, Greensboro, N. C. 


Se ee ae ae ae ae as at a as Sic 


Wrist Watches, Diamonds 
and Silver 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 


SCHIFFMAN JEWELRY COMPANY 
ODELL HARDWARE COMPANY 


HARDWARE AND MILL SUPPLIES 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES 
Builders’ Finishing Hardware 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Wills Book and Stationery Co. 


Booksellers : Stationers : Office Outfitters 


206 South Elm St. Telephone 2261 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


W. Perry Reaves, M. D. Charles R. Reaves, M. D. 


DRS. REAVES & REAVES 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


OFFICE AND INFIRMARY 
REAVES BUILDING 


W. SYCAMORE STREET ?’PHONE 30 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Greensboro National Bank 
OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Solicits your account, no matter how small 
or how large. Glad to give you any 
banking accommodation in our 
power. 

Corner Elm and Washington Streets 


Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, 
library, laboratories, literary society halls, gymnasium, 
music rooms, teachers’ training school, infirmary, mode] 
laundry, central heating plant, and open air recreation 


Expenses—board, laundry, tuition, and text-books 
E Tuition free to those who pledge 
themselves to become teachers. 


Cee ee ace a aS Sa ae ae a a SS are ee a ae ae Sah SS ae SS ee ae a a Sa Se ee en a a a a i he ee ee 


The North Garolina College for Women 
Self-Support 


Offers to Women a Liberal Education, Equipment for Womanly Service, 
Professional Training for Remunerative Employment 


Board at actual 


Summer Term Begins in June 
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JOS. J. STONE & CO. 
Printers 
Binders 


N.C. 


Se 
JW? 


A MESSAGE TO THE ALUMNAE 


The Ellis-Stone store is no farther from 
your home than the nearest mail box. 

You can SHOP BY MAIL with us with 
the absolute assurance that you will always 
get the 


BEST OBTAINABLE MERCHANDISE 


at an unusual moderation in price. Write 
us for samples—we will cheerfully mail them 
to you. 


Ellis, Stone & Co. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Another store at Durham 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


ALUMNAE NEWS 


25c per year 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT 


CONFIDENCE 


For twelve years the name ‘‘Dobson-Sills”’ 
on Boots and Slippers has meant the best 
Footwear. 

Each season we create New Fashions and 
today we have one of the best equipped 
shoe stores in the South. 

You will find here Footwear of unusual 
beauty and tested worth, 

Your patronage is appreciated. 


DOBSON- SILLS 


HOSIERY “TOO” 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SHOES 


‘a 
DEPARTMENT STORE GREENSBORO.N.c. 


Greensboro’s Largest and Best Woman's Store 


COLUMBIA LAUNDRY COMPANY 
WE DO GENUINE FRENCH DRY CLEANING 


All kinds of garments, furs and household 
draperiescleaned. Prompt and efficient 
Parcel 
post packages receive prompt 
attention. 


COLUMBIA LAUNDRY COMPANY 


service and moderate charges. 


Mrs. Maude Higdon Strain, ’11-’14, is 
teaching in Klamath Falls, Oregon. She 
lives near Crater Lake, the lava beds and 
Mt. Shasta. She writes as follows: 

‘‘We made a flying trip to Crater Lake 
last summer and spent only a few hours 
there, but the impressions it made upon me 
are lasting. To my mind it is the most 
wonderful natural scenery anywhere. The 
blue water of the lake, much bluer than the 
sky reflected in its surface, the different 
colored rocks which surround it, and the 
grandeur of it all make up a picture no 
artist could copy perfectly. We walked 
down a path leading to the lake, a distance 
of two and a half miles. Then we rowed 
across to Wizard Island and back. 

‘<The lava beds are another bit of scenery 
which is very interesting. The whole coun- 
try for miles seems to have been cracked in 
hundreds of places and filled with melted 
tock. The lava did not come from any vol- 
eano, although Mount Shasta, an extinct vol- 
cano, stands within fifty miles of these beds. 
There are natural chimneys of lava down 
which you can see for fifty feet almost. 
Nearby are some ice caves, very near the 
surface, which are a formation of lava. 
The ice is in the bottom of the caves and 
seems to be many feet in depth. 

“Mt. Shasta is a very high mountain near 
here. It has snow on its summit the year 
round. It is almost as high as Mt. Whit- 
ney. The Indians say it was in eruption 
about five hundred years ago. I would not 
be surprised, for this seems to be a voleanie 
region. We have numerous hot springs and 
the lava, which I have just mentioned, can 
be found in small patches all over the coun- 
nye, 

Grace Lee White, ’11-’15, is secretary- 
stenographer to the Acting Director of Air- 
craft Production and the Chief of the Ap- 
praisals Department of the Bureau of Air- 
eraft Production in Washington, D. C. 

Tamsey Hill Daniels, ’11-’14, is a mem- 
‘ber of the Sullivan’s Island Red Cross 
Chapter. Her husband is a surfman in 
the coast guard station at Moultrieville, 
8. C. 

Bettie Lee Williams, ’12-’13, has taught 
five years since leaving college. She en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy as a yeomanette 
on August 14th, 1918, and has been sta- 
tioned at the Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., since that date. 


Madelon Dough, ’12-’13, writes that 
Dare County alumnae helped in all phases 
of war work, 

Leah Boddie, 712, visited us at the time 
of Hempel’s concert in Greensboro. 

Margaret Johnson, 12, was recently mar- 
ried to a Mr. Evans, in Seoul, Korea. 

Nannie Flintom Jones, ’12-'13, is the wife 
of the teacher of English at Cullowhee. 

Lizzie Roddick Edgerton, 13, attended 
the Home Economies Conference at the col- 
lege. Her husband is still in France. She 
is still enthusiastic over her work. 

Annie Whitty, ’13-’14, helped to raise 
$5,000 to aid in winning the war. She 
helped personally in trueck farming and 
canned over fifty gallons of fruit and vege- 
tables. 


Ollie I, Lyon, 713-'15, helped in Red Cross 
and food conservation work in her ecommun- 


ALUMNAE 


ity. She also canvassed for war saving 
stamps in her district. 

Irene Robbins, 714, helped in many phases 
of war work. 

Sallie Boddie, ’14, attended the Home 
Economics Conference at the college. She 
is teaching home economics in Rockingham, 

Bessie Terry, 714, did eight weeks’ club 
work during last summer and aided in can- 
teen work in Hamlet during the war. Her 
grades did splendid work in buying war sav- 
ing stamps. 

Sarah Hurwitz, ’14-’15, is living in 
Bronx, N. Y. She has been teaching at 
Marriottsville, Md. She helped in all forms 
of war work. 

Helen Parish, ’14-’16, is now Mrs, C. E. 
Erwin. Lieutenant Erwin belongs to the 
U.S. naval reserve force. 

Louise Alexander, ’14, is cashier for the 
Southeastern Department of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company at their Charlotte 
office. 

Pattie Groves, ’14, is teaching in the Dur- 
ham schools. 


Winifred Turlington, 14, is now Mrs. 


“Ernest Smith, of Fayetteville. 


Annie Bostian, ’14, served her country by 
remaining at her teacher’s task and per- 
forming it with all the spirit possible. 

Cora John, 714, is now Mrs, C. H. Kirk- 
man, of Pleasant Garden, N. C. 

Leonis Cheek, ’14-’17, is teaching at 
Piney Creek. Among causes for thanksgiv- 
ing on account of the close of the war she 
gives the fact that we can now go ahead 
with the new buildings and develop the col- 
lege. 

Fannie B. Robertson, ’14, is teaching at 
Angier, N. C. She served as nurse during 
the epidemic and did a good share of Red 
Cross and campaign work. 


Louise Wallace, ’14-’15, did social service 
work in connection with the Associated 
Charities in Charlotte during the summer. 
During the epidemic she nursed the sick at 
Loray Mill. 


Ruby McGugan, 714-715, has been doing 
stenographie work since leaving college. She 
served as treasurer of the Red Cross chap- 
ter and as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the chapter. She sent us re- 
cently a very welcome check for our hut 
fund. 


Janet Stroud, ’14-’16, was a farmerette 
in Maryland during the past summer, doing 
all her work on one farm. The working 
force consisted of one man, one other farm- 
erette part of the time and Miss Stroud, 
Up-to-date farm implements were used. 
Miss Stroud took the place of one hired 
man. The foree cultivated five acres of 
tomatoes, yielding 1500 bushels. They har- 
vested 260 bushels of wheat, twelve two- 
horse loads of hay and cultivated twenty 
acres of corn and milked two to six cows 
twice daily. 

Julia Bryan, 715, is now Mrs. 
Futrell, of Nashville, N. C. 

Margaret Linker, ’15, visited the college 
in March, 

Berthel Mitchell, ’15, served as nurse in 
Loray Mill settlement during the epidemic. 

Mamie Morgan, ‘15, is teaching in Tar- 
boro, 


Archie 


NEWS 


‘visited the college in April. 


Edith Avery Noble, 715, and her husband 
visited the college this spring. They are 
living in Winston-Salem. 

Roselle Ditmore MeIntosh, 15, has a 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth, born on Jan- 
uary 23rd. : 

Esther Gluyas, ’15-’16, is home demon- 
stration agent for Martin County. During 
the epidemic she had charge of an emer- 
gency soup kitchen from which about 125 
families were served. 

Georgia McMillan Dukes, ’15-716, is living 
in Lumberton. She writes that her little 
daughter will be sent later to our college. 

Flossie Kersey, 717, is teaching in La 
Grange this year. 

Dorothy Phelps, 18, is a bookkeeper in 
a bank in Sumter, S. C. 

Margaret George and Elizabeth Rountree 
They are work- 
ing for the government under Dr. Stiles, in 
Wilmington. 

Mary Gordon, 718, has been teaching in 
Unionville High School, serving as princi- 
pal. 3 

Mary Dosier, ’18, is very happy as prin- 
cipal of Bunn School, near Rocky Mount. 

Maude Witte, ’18-’19, is teaching short- 
hand in Fayetteville. While school was sus- 
pended she served as stenographer for two 
lawyers. 


IS IT FAIR? 


The Railroad Wage Commission has ree- 
ommended that the wages of all railroad 
employees receiving less than $250 a month 
(and that, too, for twelve months in every 
year), should be increased. Such increase 
was ordered by the Director of Railroads. 

In Illinois the average monthly wage of 
fifteen miners, as shown by the payroll at 
the mine, was $217.78; the average monthly 
salary of the fifteen public school teachers 
in the same town was $55. 

The average yearly salary paid public 
school teachers in the United States in 1918 
was $630.64; an Australian alien, a miner, 
earned more than $2,700 during 1918. 

Why this discrimination against our pub- 
lie school teachers? 

Ever since the war began in 1914 the size 
of our dollar has been diminishing until now 
it takes from two to two and one-half dol- 
lars to buy as much of life’s necessities as 
one dollar would buy five years ago. While 
the teacher has been given, in some cases, an 
increase of 10, 20 or 25 per cent in salary, 
the cost of board, clothes, transportation, 
etc., has increased from 75 to 100 per cent.. 

Consequently any teacher with good sense 
and decent training is looking for some other 
work to do. Im fact, it is estimated that 
120,000 untrained, imexpereinced teachers 
were turned loose on our schools this past 
year. 

Nor will this condition grow better unless 
we decide to pay our teachers a decent living 
wage. On the contrary the situation will 
grow worse and we shall have a flood of in- 
experienced, untrained, tramp teachers 
hearing lessons in our public schools and 
keeping school in our districts. 

This is not fair to our boys and girls. 
We must immediately plan to increase 
teachers’ salaries by not less than 75 per 
cent, Who will be the first so to report? 


